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leaders never professed to have abandoned any of their old views
of domestic policy, though they undertook to support the war;
that the King, though glad to break up the Whig party, still
looked on all who had supported that party with suspicion and
aversion, and that a great portion of Pitt's own followers, as
Burke truly said, : considered Mr. Pitt's enlarging his bottom as
an interloping on their monopoly/1 and it will be easily under-
stood that there were abundant elements of disagreement.

These considerations will not appear irrelevant when we at-
tempt to thread our way through the perplexed and contradic-
tory evidence relating to the viceroyalty of Lord Fitzwilliani.
When the coalition was formed in July, the third Secretaryship
of State, which had been abolished in 1782, was revived. Lord
Grenville was now Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Dundas
for War and the Colonies, and Portland for the Home Depart-
ment, which comprised Ireland as well as Great Britain. It is
a significant fact that at the very outset of the coalition a grave
misunderstanding arose between Dundas and Portland about the
limits of their respective provinces,2 but it is at least certain
that Ireland lay within the department of Portland; it is equally
certain that it was agreed, or believed by the Whig leaders to
have been agreed, that Portland was to have the chief direction
of Irish politics, that Lord Westmorland was to be replaced by
a Lord Lieutenant belonging to the Whig party, and that some
change of system favourable to the Catholics was to be effected.
It is true, indeed, that Pelham, who was Chief Secretary in Ire-
land in the administration that succeeded that of Lord Fitz-
william, asserted in the Irish House of Commons that the Duke
of Portland had coalesced with Pitt c unconditionally,3 c without
any stipulation whatever,'3 but the evidence in contradiction to
this assertion appears to me overwhelming. On July 27, at a
time when no dispute had yet arisen, Lord Auckland, who hated
the Portland party, sent the following account to Beresford
of the secret history of the coalition. ' If Mr. Pitt felt that the
calamities of the times required this change (for such it is) in
his administration, there was nothing more to be said. I can

1 See a very remarkable letter in          2 Stanhope's   Life   of   Pitt,   ii.

Windham's Diary, p. 326.                       252-255.

3 IrisJi Parl.Deb. xv. 184, 190.
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